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‘HOW NOT TO MAKE NOVELS. 


In the wonderfully penetrating and complete 
analysis of Zola by Henry James in the August 
Atlantic Monthly is a passage that may 
easily be construed as a reproach to the major 
part of literary production to-day. Mr. James 
tells how Zola, after calmly confessing that 
Italy he knew only through a dash as far as 
Genoa, and a few days’ stay, tells him just 
as calmly and more assertively that, having 
rounded out the careers of the Rougon-Mac- 
quart, he will begin “ Les Zrots Villes.” 

“And which cities are they to be?” in. 
quired Mr. James. 

“Lourdes, Paris, Rome,” responded Zola 
with fine promptitude. The answer, says Mr. 
James, left him gaping, and afterward unrav- 
elled many a mystery in the literary perform- 
ances of Zola. 

“He was an honest man—he had always 
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bristled with it at every pore; but no artistic 
reverse was inconceivable for an adventurer 
who, stating in one breath that his knowledge 
of Italy consisted of a few days spent at Genoa, 
was ready to declare in the next that he had 
planned, on a scale, a picture of Rome. It 
flooded his career, to my sense, with light; ‘it 
showed how he had marched from subject to 
subject, and how he had ‘ got up’ each in turn 
— showing, also, how consummately he had 
reduced such getting-up to a science. He had 
success, he had a rare impunity, behind him; 
but nothing would now be so interesting as to 
see if he could again play the trick. One 
would leave him, and welcome, Lourdes and 
Paris— he had always dealt, on a scale, with 
his own country and people. But was the 
adored Rome also to be his on such terms. the 
Rome he was already giving away before hav- 
ing acquired an inch of it? One thought of 
one’s own frequentations, saturations —a his- 
tory of long years, and of how the effect of 
them had somehow been but to make the sub- 
ject too august. Was he to find it easy 
through a visit of a month or two with ‘intro- 
ductions’ and a Baedeker ?” 

After this prejudgment, Mr. James naturally 
found “Rome” a “presumptuous volume, 
without sweetness, without antecedents, super- 
ficial and violent, with the minimum instead of 
the maximum of va/ue.” 

Is it then a literary crime to plan a book 
before having absolute and complete knowl- 
edge of the matter to goinit? Must all such 
planning be reminiscent, the arrangement of 
experience gone through with no thought of 
possible future use, or is it only when Rome 
or Italy is the subject that such frankly avowed 
purpose is reprehensible? And there’s Hall 
Caine, just set off for Iceland, after publicly 
announcing that he is going to write a book 
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with scene laid among its volcanoes and gey- 
sers. Has he, too, unlocked the crudely me- 
chanical make-up of his mind to Mr. James’s 
searching vision? Why, the whole industry of 
modern novel-making is threatened if this 
theory is put into practice. Think of Miss 
Runkle, who never saw Paris, or indeed, much 
else, and yet sold— how many editions was it? 
Then there is Stewart Edward White, who saw 
a blank space ona map to the north, and im- 
mediately blocked out there divers and sundry 
books which he worked out with canoe and 
rifle and woods tramp. Did Jack London 
have no malice prepense when he struck out 
for Alaska, thus escaping the ban against 
undertaking that which he knew as yet but 
vaguely? But why enumerate? Will any 
escape, save those who in the quiet of their 
cells evolve situation, setting, country, all, not 
even sitting three weeks before a stuffed par- 
rot, as once did Flaubert? 

Mr. James must remember that in this work- 
day world writers cannot treat literature asa 
delightful recreation, but must treat it as a 


trade, and the supply of board and rent and 


clothes money has to be reasonably constant. 
That involves skirmishing for subjects before 
living the experience; it even involves “ tak- 
ing assignments,” like vulgar reporters, and 
“doing,” like a task, a book about that of 
which in advance one is hopelessly ignorant, 
and afterward little less so. Mr. James is 
cruelly strict. He would shut the door on all 
those unable to roam leisurely through Europe 
half a lifetime before thinking about writing a 
book. Why, soon one would have to begin 
preparation for a literary career two genera- 
tions before one’s birth, as for the trade of 
“ gentleman ” now figuring on our tax rolls, in 
order to secure the necessary fortune and 
leisure to gather data without conscious 
and purposeful designs on publishers and 
public. 

It is pretty certain that Mr. James’s ideals 
will not be followed by the hustling book- 
makers of the day. In some ways that it will 
not is a pity. We should be spared so many 
unpleasant, unmentionable intellectual gripes 
and pains. Ernest R. Holmes. 

New York, N.Y. 





ON MATURITY. 


The word carries a hint of promissory notes, 
more or less unpleasant, but still it is the word 
for the idea. 

Completeness, perfection, ripeness; the de- 
licious, rare flavor that tells of fruit plucked at 
just the right moment; this is the quality, the 
virtue, of literature—which is a fruit of the 
mind and heart and soul —that I would write 
about. For of all the causes that work toward 
the disappointment of hopeful, clever young 
writers and bring down the slips of refusal im- 
maturity, a hint of greenness, is, I think, chief. 

Let any one who began writing several years 
ago read over and work over his first manu- 


scripts. Try the experiment yourself. Many 
of these early efforts you will find striking in 
plot and sound in character sketching, for they 
were selected from your life experience — you 
had not yet learned the journalist’s trick of 
turning everything into copy. But you will 
find that you must cut away, you must round 
off, you must add a certain flavor. That is, 
you will if you are progressing. The parts you 
will cut away will be the marks of the beginner. 
There will be false humor, exaggerated pathos, 
a making too much of certain points that pride 
of creation led you to rate too high; an out- 
burst that tastes of youth; an explanation not 
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necessary; a running over of climax; and yet 
other faults,— all distinctively those of the be- 
ginner, the immature. 

Good writing of any kind, from a newspaper 
story to a poem, is a matter of taste, and in- 
finite pains in the selection of the fit—the 
right idea, the true proportion, the only words, 
the right arrangement. There is no moment 
ina period of composition when the little brain 
workers are not rushing about, now in the cells 
of memory, now searching the domain of im- 
agination, now weighing words and testing 
word-pedigrees in an orderly bump of science, 
— fitting, shading, carving, building a temple 
of thought. The capacity for taking infinite 
pains is not genius; it is merely one necessity 
imposed by genius. If you have only a modi- 
cum of taste in an art work and you attempt to 
create along that line, you must use pains. 
True appreciation, genius, would force you to 
infinite pains. 

But in the beginning our pains are not 
enough to secure the high excellence in small 
things that modern acuteness demands. The 
taste of the artist is not developed, not ready 
to agree with that of the world he would serve. 
In the exuberance of creative work even mas- 
ters become less acute in their critical faculty, 
and the young writer is almost sure to lose his 
ballast of criticism altogether at times. 

But we are young! And we can’t help it; 
we're going to be young for years still and 
we're going to hold — we pray — the brave and 
cheery outlook. Sometimes we bubble over, 
and the slangy editors will say of the stuff we 
write them: “Jt slops over”; sometimes we 
are too despondent for anything but verses 
that are rather absurd. We are young, and 
too wise to want to get over it. 

But surely one need not grow old to attain a 
touch of maturity in writing. Many a boy is 
spoiled by effeminate affectations which some 
older one fondly believes to be good manners. 
But a real boy can have good manners without 
losing any of those wonderful charms that be. 
long to the real boy. Many a good story has 
been spoiled by a youth’s affectation of age, 
but a young writer can attain sound judgment 
of men and a cultivated literary taste without 
losing his or her charms of the young heart 


and the awakening inner eye. It is these 
things, judgment, taste, sincerity, that young 
writers must strive for from the beginning. 
How are they attained? 

First, you must live. Crowd into your life 
every inspiring experience you can. Physical 
action is but one small part of life; he liveth 
most who loveth most. To love is to under- 
stand, to see through and through, to appre- 
ciate. Put yourself into another’s life. Scorn 
and hate bar you out of hearts you should 
explore. Sympathy opens the lock of every 
mystery; it is the greatest virtue for those who 
would create; cultivate your sympathy. 

Live in your own mind; loaf and invite your 
soul to conference; work to know the various 
selves of which you are made up; find the use 
and good in each one and develop by using it. 
In a word, broaden, uplift yourself. 

Live vicariously. By thoroughly understand- 
ing the nature of your friend and knowing the 
facts of his trials, his defeats, his triumphs, 
you gain, in some measure, the good of big ex- 
periences. By sympathy you can “Gain the 
gains of various men, ransack the ages, spoil 
the climes.” Live many lives. For he who 
writes more lives than one more lives must 
live. 

Cultivate your sympathy to extend beyond 
good men and women to mean ones, weak ones. 
Understand, pity. Go further—for most of 
us perhaps it is not further —and love all 
dumb creatures. Many years’ love of gentle 
love of manhood gave to Goldsmith Dr. Prim- 
rose. Many years’ love of dogs gave to Jack 
London his “ Call of the Wild.” There is no 
masterpiece that was not born of love. 

Now, in matters of literary taste, how do 
you work toward maturity? Suppose you give 
more time to reading those works that are 
notably ripe, seasoned, mature. Of course, you 
do not read Marie Corelli, or Mrs. Augusta 
Evans Wilson, or “ Ouida,” or “the Duchess.” 
Not even for amusement can you afford to do 
this. For a clever outlook on the world, its 
men and women, read more of Thackeray, 
George Meredith, Balzac. For a style that 
will not allow you to betray greenness, or run 
to the ultra mellow, soak yourself for atime 
in Stevenson, Irving, Thackeray, Goldsmith 
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(essays), and Daudet, even in translation if 
you cannot read French. Read the French 
masters for their art of novel structure. Read 
poetry that you love, and try—by reading 
often —to love the greatest. 

All this does not apply to those alone who 
aspire to the heights of literature: it is for all 
who write. You need maturity of viewpoint, 
judgment, and taste even to write for the 
newspapers. 

The popular writers of our age are read too 
much. It is necessary to read some of their 


Italics, my International tells me, are the 
invention of Aldus Manutius, a celebrated 
Venetian printer, and take their name from 
having been dedicated to the states of Italy. 
They were extensively used in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. In books of that 
period quotations are usually printed in italics, 
besides being set off with quotation-marks, 
not only at the beginning and the end, but 
also at the beginning of every line. At that 
time it was customary to distinguish, by a 
change of type, proper names, whether em- 
phatic or not. Documents printed in German 
characters had such names set in Roman or 
Latin type, while in English, Latin, French, 
Spanish, and Italian prints they appeared in 
italics. 

My textbook on grammar, issued more than 
thirty years ago, says that italics as well as 
small capitals and large capitals are used for 
emphasis, their use being indicated in writing 
by underscoring. It further says that they 
are generally used to distinguish foreign words, 
common words spoken of merely as words, 
and names of boats, ships, newspapers, and 
magazines. The names or titles of books 
should certainly have been included in this 
list. 

These rules were generally observed until 
about a dozen years ago. The dates of news- 
paper dispatches were usually prefixed in ital- 


THE PASSING OF THE ITALIC. 








books; it is necessary for us to keep up with 
the fads of our world. And when Mary Mac- 
Lane came upon the market we had, perhaps, 
to nibble very green fruit with the rest of the 
world. But let us do it no more than 
we must. 

Now look over your oldest manuscripts. 
Were they, to use popular language, plucked 
before they were ripe? What kind of fruit do 
you take to a market glutted with the green — 
the immature? De fe fabula. 

New York, N. Y. Edward Broderick. 





ics or small capitals; some journals used the 
latter in their editorials for all personal names. 
Foreign words and names of periodicals and 
books were put in italics; so were words which 
the writer wanted to be emphasized. 

The advent of the type-setting machine has 
changed all this. To-day you may open almost 
any newspaper or magazine and not find a 
single italic outside of the headings and ad- 
vertisements, which are usually set up by 
hand. Emphatic words, foreign words, phrases 
and sentences, titles of publications of every 
kind, are all on one dead level. Where it is 
still deemed necessary to distinguish a word, 
phrase, sentence, or title, quotation-marks are 
pressed into service. Many periodicals dis- 
card even these, when titles of newspapers, 
magazines, and books are concerned; they 
print all these in ordinary Roman, simply capi- 
talizing, that is, beginning with capitals, the 
leading words thereof. 

No doubt this is an improvement for the 
typesetter and his employer in saving time and 
labor —the great desideratum of our busy age; 
but we do not see why the general reader 
should favor the change, and certainly the old- 
fashioned proof-reader does not. In the first 
place, the monotony of the page becomes 
wearisome to the eye; what is more important, 
the reader misses the accustomed pointers 
along the way, the help formerly given by a 
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simple change of type. The following sen- 
tences, taken from late issues of Current Lit- 
erature, may be clear enough toa well-informed 
reader, but must be more or less ambiguous to 
the reader who does not happen to know cer- 
tain things : — 

The name alone, Man and Superman, is suggestive of the 
author of Arms and the Man, and Cashel Byron’s Profession. 

By The Silent Maid we are carried back to the days when 
we read The Undine of Fouqué, although the present book 
may not reach the standard of that classic romance. 

Atarecent sale in London, Defoe’s Life and Strange, Sur- 
prising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner, and 
Che Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, two volumes, 

realized $1,535. 


I do not see the need of distinguishing the 
names of sailing vessels or animals more than 
the names of persons and piaces, which we 
simply begin with capitals. But when we 
come to names of periodicals and books, which 
think a 
should be made, and italics will serve better 
than quotation-marks. 
tioned only as words and foreign words should 


are really quotations, I distinction 


English words men- 
certainly be thus marked. Some of our pro- 
gressive journals even go to the extent of 
dropping the accents on French words, print- 
ing nee (without quotation-marks) for née and 
lese-majeste for lése-majesté. Does not that 
look much like stripping a foreigner, whom we 
have invited to our company, of any ornament 
or peculiarity of dress which, among his coun- 
trymen, he is required to wear ? 

When the type-casting machines were first 
used, there was some reason for omitting 
italics, since there was no provision for them 
in the mechanism of the linotype, and they 
could be used only by putting matrices in by 
hand. 


for italics and small caps, and in matter set on 


The latest linotypes, however, provide 


these machines italics can be used as easily as 
not. 


There is, therefore, no practical reason 
In fact, 
italics can now be used more cheaply in pro- 
portion than they could in the old days of 
typesetting by hand, since distribution —al- 
Ways an expensive bother—has been done 
away with. 

THE Writer, I am pleased to see, still ad- 
heres to the good old rule of italicizing dis- 
tinctly foreign words and the names of periodi- 


of econumy to be urged against them. 


cals. When it comes to distinguishing English 
words and phrases, it prefers to use quotation- 
marks, as it does in printing titles of books. 
Quotation-marks, however, are apt to become 
burdensome and, when used to excess, will 
disfigure the page; hence, when somebody 
sends in a list of so many hundred new English 
words, THE WRITER very sensibly chooses 
the less of two evils and sets them out in sim- 
ple Roman. My choice would be italics or 
some other change of type. 

Mr. De Vinne, certainly one of the best 
authorities on modern typography, says in his 
book, “Correct Composition”: “ Readers have 
been slowly and somewhat unwillingly taught 
that the emphasis of italic and the modified 
display of small capitals are not really needed 
for the comprehension of printed matter. 
Yet it is not probable that small capitals or 
italic will ever go out of use. Of small ser- 
vice for display within a text they are of real : 
value when used with discretion in differen- 
tiating some of the different divisions or fea- 
tures of a book.” Speaking of the mechanical 
cost he says: “If seven per cent. of the words 
in a manuscript is marked for italic, its com- 
position cannot be done to advantage on the 
ordinary type-setting machine. When ten per 
cent. or more is italicized, the compositor by 
hand rightfully claims an extra price for the 
additional labor it imposes.” 

As in speaking we try to make clear our 
thought by varieties of tone and stress, so dif- 
ferent forms and sizes of letters have been in- 
vented to illuminate, as it were, the printed 
page. A perfect agreement as to the use of 
these, or of capitals and punctuation-marks, 
has indeed not yet been reached and likely 
never will be. The French saying, Chacun a 
son gout, applies here very well. But certainly 
it is worth while for a magazine like this to 
chronicle the growing disfavor of the italic 
letter, which the writer of this article would 
gladly reinstate in its old rights, if he could. 
Was there ever a proof-reader of any experi 
ence who did not wish that he had to make all 
the rules of his art and could compel all his 
professional brothers and sisters to follow 
them? H. A. Schuler. 


ALLENTOWN, Penn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


Some beautiful examples of mixed metaphor 
have come to the attention of THE WRITER 
lately. Writing from Victoria, B. C., about 

he 
Alaska boundary decision, a correspondent 
telegraphed: “The general trend of opinion 
seems to be that the action of the British com- 


missioners has started a wave of popular opin. 
ion which may be the opening wedge of the 
weaning of Canada from the patriotic reliance 
upon the mother country which has marked the 
Dominion in the past.” Less remarkable, but 
still interesting, was the announcement of a 
temperance paper in Chicago, that “the fall 
campaign is already being launched in a blaze 
of enthusiasm.” Lastly, there is a confusing 
triple suggestion in the declaration of the 
Boston Transcript that “the embattled farmers 
of New England are now preparing to man the 
pumps and save the ship of the milk industry 
from going to smash on the rocks of capi- 
talism.” 


. 
* * 


Metaphor, rightly used, enlivens literature; 
carelessly used, it adds to the gaiety of naticns. 
The Victoria newspaper man did not use his 
imagination as he wrote; he simply employed 
a few stock phrases, without considering how 
incongruous they were and that their use to- 
gether would make what he wrote ridiculous. 
Apart from putting the “embattled farmers” 
on shipboard — which is perhaps allowable — 
the Boston Transcript writer did not get his 
metaphor mixed, but his reference to manning 
the pumps, in connection with the milk busi- 
ness, inevitably suggests a thought that leads 
the joke-nourished reader away from his stir- 
ring marine picture. He, too, failed to use his 
imagination sufficiently. As Professor Genung 
well says: “ The fault is to be avoided by sur- 
rendering one’s thoughts to the picture sug- 
gested until it becomes real and works itself 
out consistently.” 


* 
e * 


The development of a new industry, that of 
furnishing photographs for magazine and book 
illustration, is recognized by the Household- 
Ledger (New York), which offers a prize of 
twenty dollars for the photograph that best 
illustrates a story published in synopsis in the 
November number. A similar offer will prob- 
ably be made each month hereafter. Any one 
may enter this contest. The prints, mounted, 
should be indorsed with the name and address 
of the sender and the name of the camera 
used, and the portion of the story that is illus- 
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trated should be attached. All photographs 
submitted are to become the property of the 
paper —the only unjust condition of the con- 
test. The publishers should pay for photo- 
graphs, not prize winners, that they retain for 
use. The Household Ledger hopes by this 
method to secure a regular staff of photog- 
raphers to do story illustrating. 


* * 
* 


Under modern conditions photography and 
authorship are closely connected, and for the 
general writer the camera is almost as neces- 
sary as the typewriter. Good illustrations help 
the sale of a manuscript amazingly, and the 
writer who has a camera and knows how to 
use it will sell twice as many manuscripts in a 
year, other things being equal, as the one 
without. There is a great demand, especially 
among newspapers, for illustrated special ar- 
ticles, and even pictures alone, without accom- 
panying letter-press, may frequently be sold. 
THE WRITER almost every month announces 
prize offers for photographs. Every up-to-date 
writer will find the purchase of a camera a 
highly profitable investment. 


* ~ 
* 


We are told that in writing his biography of 
Gladstone John Morley and his secretaries ex- 


about four hundred thousand docu- 
Considering also the fact that Mr. 
Morley devoted three years to his task, and 
was obliged meanwhile to withdraw from par- 
liament and for the time being to sacrifice 
whatever honors he might have achieved in 
public life, it is evident that the $50,000 that 
he was paid for the work was not excessive. 
The Boston Herald notes that although Mr. 
Morley’s fee is the largest sum ever paid fora 
copyright biography in England, it has been 
more than matched in this country. John Hay 
and Mr. Nicolay received that sum for their 
life of Lincoln, and the Grant family received 
about $300,000 for his memoirs. It is in the 
field of fiction that the largest pecuniary profits 
have been realized by authors, however. Five 
fiction successes of the season of 1900-1901 
were said to have brought their authors 


$75,000, $45,000, $39,000, $34,009 and $30,000, 


amined 
ments. 


respectively. Unfortunately, published state 
ments of authors’ profits have seldom been 


authentic. W. H. H. 
= 8 ae. 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” 


In fact, every civilized and 
many uncivilized points the 
world over.— Circular of So- 
ciety of American Authors. 


Less arrests Saturday 
night.—Boston Globe. 


The President has drank 
to the health of Sir Thomas 
Lipton.—Portsmouth Times. 


It is incredibie to believe 
that the people of New 
York. — New York Evening 


EDITED. 


In fact, every civilized 
point and many uncivilized 
points the world over. 


Fewer 
night. 


arrests Saturday 


The President has drunk 
to the health of Sir Thomas 
Lipton. 


o believe 
New 


It is impossible 
that the people. of 
York. 


Post. 
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THE SCRAP BASKET. 


In her very able and instructive article on 
the various forms of lyric verse, published in 
the August WRITER, Miss Myrtle Reed, de- 
scribing the sonnet, says that its second quat- 
rain ends in a full point. My textbook on 
Rhetoric, Dr. John S. Hart’s, teaches just the 
contrary by saying that “to prevent the two 
(octave and sextet) from swaying apart, care 
is usually taken that there shall be no gram- 
matical break in passing from one to the other. 
and thus the whole structure is made one.” 
Remembering this, 1 became anxious to see 
how far either of these rules had been observed 
by three of the great masters of English verse. 
I find that Milton and Wordsworth observed 
neither, sometimes ending the octave with a 
grammatical stop and sometimes making no 
pause at all. Shakespere, I believe, always 
makes a pause, but sometimes it is only a 
comma or a semicolon. H. A. S. 


ALLENTOWN, Penn. 


_ > 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Mercy E. Baker, who had a poem, “ The 
Old Decoy Duck,” in the October Atlantic 
Monthly, and another, “The Hunt,” in the 
October Critic, is a resident of Westport Point, 
Mass. She has cared for art first and most, 
and has done less writing than illustrating, 
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outdoor work, and miniatures, but, besides the 
two poems already mentioned, she has had 
poems printed in the “Editor’s Drawer” of 
Harper's and in the Brown Book. 


Alma Martin Estabrook, whose story, ‘ The 
Requital,” was printed in Harper's Magazine 
for September, is a short-story writer whose 
work has appeared in Lifpincott’s Magazine, 
the Cosmopolitan, Current Literature, Mun- 
sev’s Magazine, Vogue, the Overland Monthly, 
Short Stories,and the Woman's Home Com- 
panion. Lippincott’s will soon publish her 
novelette, “My Cousin Patrura,” a story of 
modern cosmopolitan life, and her first long 
novel is in the hands of the Lippincott Com- 
pany. Mrs. Estabrook was born in Greenfield, 
Indiana, but is now living in California, having 
previously spent several years in Colorado. 


Susan Keating Glaspell, whose political story, 
‘In the Face of His Constituents,” was printed 
in Harper's Magazine for October, is a grad- 
uate of Drake University, Des Moines, and 
was employed in newspaper work in that city 
for several years. This work was largely of a 
political nature, as she had the state house as- 
signment, and her experiences and the things 
that came to her notice then have furnished 
the basis of the political stories that she has 
written in the past year. Miss Glaspell has 
had stories in the Youth's Companion, the Met- 
ropolitan, the National Magazine, and the 


Brown Book, and she has a prize story soon 
to come out in the Black Cat, having won the 
prize trip to Cuba in the contest that closed 
last year. She has also done some work in 


Chicago publishing houses. 


Florence A. Jones, whose poem, “ Way Down 
in Maine,” appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine 
for October, is the wife of a jeweler in an Illi- 
nois town, who still uses her maiden name in 
literary work because it is the one under which 
she became known to editors. She was born 
near Madison, Wisconsin, in 1861, and has 
written more or less for a number of years. 
For some time she was engaged in teaching, 
which occupied most of her time, but since her 
marriage she has found more time for literary 


work. She has had poems printed in Lippin- 
cott’s, the Criterion, the Smart Set, Current 
Literature, Four O'clock, the Clever Magazine, 
What To Eat, Good Housekeeping, and many 
other magazines and newspapers. 

“ Bruno Lessing,” author of the story, “The 
End of the Task,” in A7cClure’s Magazine for 
October, is in reality Rudolph Block, the liter- 
ary editor of the Mew York American, and 
also the editor of the Comic Supplement of the 
New York American and Fournal, the San 
Francisco Examiner, and the Chicago A meri- 
can. Mr. Block has just written a book of 
short stories, entitled “Children of Men,” 
among which “ The End of the Task” is in- 
cluded. All these stories were written under 
his pen name. 

Colin McKay, whose story, ‘“ The Mate from 
Maine,” appeared in the October number of 
McClure’s Magazine, was born in Nova Scotia, 
where Donald McKay, who built the longest 
and swiftest of the famous American clipper 
ships of fifty years ago, and Lockwood McKay, 
who sailed the famous “ Sovereign of the Seas,” 
were born. He belongs toa branch of the same 
family. Like his ancestors, Mr. McKay has 
followed the sea for a large part of his life. 
When on shore he has worked more or less 
for the Montreal newspapers, and he has had 
stories accepted by A7mslee’s and McClure’s. 
McClure’s has several of his stories now on 
hand. Mr. McKay says that he has been to 
sea in almost every capacity, even once serv- 
ing as a stoker on a “ puffing billy.” when they 
lost most of their crew in Santos and had to 
work the vessel short-handed to Rio, and that 
the adventures which he relates in his stories 
are, or have been, actual occurrences. 

Gouverneur Morris, whose story, “The 
Strawberry Preserves,” was printed in the 
Metropolitan for September, and who also had 
a poem, “The Drummer,” in the Ceztury for 
the same month, is a young New Yorker who 
is at present staying in California. He finds 
California so delightful that he says when it is 
discovered everybody will go there to live and 
then it will be spoiled. Mr. Morris is at pres- 
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ent engaged on three books, five short stories, 
seven descriptive articles, and perhaps fifty 
pieces of verse, but as he declares that he ad- 
mires the world very much and is unusually 
glad to be alive, and, moreover, says that he 
would rather be good friends with everybody 
than be Shakespeare, it is doubtful when any 
of these will be finished. 





H. G. Rhodes, whose story, “An Occupation 
for the Unemployed,” appeared in the October 
number of Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
was born in Cleveland, and is a Harvard grad- 
uate. For four years he was with H. S. Stone 
& Co., of Chicago, and did editorial work and 
writing on the Chap-Book during almost its 
whole career. The past four years, he has 
lived abroad, spending most of his time in 
London. He has had stories and miscellaneous 
articles in AfcClure’s Magazine, the Cosmo- 
politan, the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's 
Weekly, and the Windsor Magazine, in Eng- 
land. Mr. Rhodes is also a playwright, having 
collaborated with Anthony Hope in the play, 
“Captain Dieppe,” in which John Drew is now 
appearing. 





Florence E. Stryker, author of the story, “A 
Lapse in Doctrine,” in the October number of 
Short Stories, is a Vassar college woman, and 
a graduate of the University of Michigan. 
For some years she has been teaching history 
ina large private school near Washington, D.C. 
She has had stories published in Harfer’s 
Weekly, the Churchman, Munsey’s Magazine, 
Short Stories, and other periodicals. In 1901 
she won the prize in the Short Stories competi- 
tion by a story, “ The Pilgrimage of Madolena.” 





Fanny Rogers White, whose story, “ Living 
Pictures,” was printed in the Mational Maga- 
zine for August, began her work by making 
photographic illustrations for the writings of 
others. At one time she had been making pic- 
tures of her own home, which was rather un- 
usual and artistic in its construction, and which 
had been designed by her husband and herself. 
A Southern writer suggested writing a story of 
the building of the house, using pictures by 
Mrs. White to illustrate it. The outcome was 
the serial, “The House that Jack and Jill 





Built,” which ran in the Delineator. This was 
so successful that other similar work followed, 
until Mrs. White says she was surprised to 
find herself writing verses and stories of her 
own and making pictures for them. Her work 
has been accepted by S¢. Nicholas, Country 
Life in America, the New England Maga- 
sine, the Brown Book, Good Housekeeping, the 
Churchman, the Youth's Companion, the La- 
dies’ World,and the New Jdea, besides the 
‘ational Magazine and the Delineator. The 
story of “Living Pictures” was suggested by 
the Dutch painting called “Cat’s Eyes,” and 
Mrs. White’s own little daughter and a pet cat 
were the models for the illustrations. Mrs. 
White says that she is constantly seeing sto- 
ries in pictures, and is always trying to frame 
these stories in verse and prose. This habit 
of finding suggestions in pictures has made 
most of her writings imaginative, and as the 
little people are the imaginative ones, her 
verses and stories have been mostly juvenile. 





John Fleming Wilson, whose story, “ Peer- 
ing Jimmy,” appeared in the Metropolitan for 
October, is a graduate of Princeton, and divides 
his time between San Francisco and Portland, 
Oregon. His first story was published in 
Munsey’s Magazine in 1goo0, and he has since 
had about twenty-five stories in Pacific coast 
magazines, such as the Over/and Monthly, the 
San Francisco News-Letter, and the Argonaut. 
He has been an editorial writer and special 
story writer on the Oregonian and the Tele- 
gram, both published in Portland, Oregon. 
Mr. Wilson has lived ona ranch, and worked 
at salmon canning, and has traveled much, hav- 
ing visited the Japanese and Siberian coasts, 
as well as Central America. He says that he 
hopes some day to write a story of the Pacific 
coast life that will convey a little of the man- 
fulness, the strength, and the crude, elemental 
passionateness. of those who get their living 
coastwise. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


American English Criticised.— ‘To read 
American,” said the Melancholy Author, “is 
a disheartening experience.” 

The Timorous Reporter suggested, as deli- 
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cately as possible, that the English language 
as spoken here had been called “American” 
before—that his distinguished interlocutor 
Wis not 4 pioneer in that region of humor. 

“For example,” continued the Melancholy 
Author, “I have the unhappiness to read here 
in this newspaper that a certain man ‘got mar- 
ried.’ That’s what they always say—a man 
does not marry; he ‘gets married,’ and, I sup- 
pose, ‘gets lived happily’ ever after. It is 
most dejecting.” 

“In justice to the newspapers,” said the 
Timorous Reporter, “I should like to point out 
that they use the word ‘marry’ as seldom as 
possible. They say ‘wed.’” 

The Melancholy Author fixed upon the 
Finder of Excuses a terrible regard! “The 
man who in cold prose, and himself cold sober, 
will write the word ‘ wed,’ in any of its moods 
and tenses, is an immortal ass.” 

That is what the Melancholy Author said. 
The Timorous Reporter asked if there were 
other imperfections in the “American” tongue. 

“ They say ‘the most unique,’” he answered. 
“A thing is altogether unique or it is not 
unique at all; there can be no degrees of — of 
—uniquity. That is unique which is unlike 
all other things; if it have a fellow, it is not 
unique.” 

“Then why do they say ‘dirt’ for ‘earth’? 


— ‘the dirt was removed from the excavation.’ 


‘Dirt’ has been defined as ‘matter out of 
place,’ though all matter out of place is not 
dirt. When you say ‘dirt’ you ought to mean 
something disagreeable; there is nothing disa- 
greeable in fresh earth. 

“Why do they say ‘tear’ down a building, 
instead of ‘pull’ down? A building is not a 
textile fabric. A tent is, but that is not said to 
be ‘torn’ down; it is ‘taken’ down. 

“The writers of our beloved country (the 
land of the free and the home of the European 
peasant ) treat other foreign languages almost 
as badly as they do the English. A little while 
ago they were all writing about ‘Sefior Emilio 
Aguinaldo. Some of them, however, pre- 
ferred to call him ‘Don Aguinaldo.’ All were 
wrong. We should say ‘Don Emilio’ and 
‘Sefior Aguinaldo.’ This is a stupidity of the 
same character as that of the French journal- 


ists, by whom that illustrious Englishman, Sir 
Shadrach Byles, is mentioned as ‘ Sir Byles.’ 
In this country, by the way, Sir Shadrach 
would be described as ‘a scion of nobility.’ 
The other day I saw the son of Joseph Cham- 
berlain, the British Colonial Secretary, head- 
lined by a Wheeling paper as a ‘peer.’ But 
when an English paper mentions Minnesvta as 
the capital of Connecticut we think it becom- 
ing in us to smile.” 

The Timorous Reporter ventured to intimate 
that the discussion was diverging from the 
original topic, and that the reciprocal ignor- 
ances of nations concerning one another was a 
rather wide field. Absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of human unworth, the Oracle heeded not, 
but gave one hundred more horrible examples, 
too long to quote and too interesting to abridge, 
and proceeded thus : — 

“Our newspapers are talking (most respect- 
fully, I admit) of the new King of Servia as 
‘Peter the First.’ They” 

The Reporter interrupted to explain that 
that was the official title that His Majesty had 
formally adopted. 

“Well,” said the great man, “I don’t want 
to be hard on sons of swineherds, but the fel- 
low seems to be as prescient as the man who 
minted the valuable ancient coin that bore the 
date ‘347 B. C.’. How the devil does he know 
that there is to be a Peter the Second ?—A m- 
brose Bierce, in the New York American. 


The Necessity of Being Brief.— “If you 
have a good incident about which to groupa 
story,” said one of the literary agents who 
undertake the job of selling the young writer’s 
copy, “that incident is worth a certain amount 
of narrative. It may be equal to 1,500 words 
or it may be strong and intense enough to 
make 3,000 possible. 

“ Young writers over-elaborate. One came 
yesterday with a story more than 6,000 words 
long. I told the author that the central idea 
was good and the story readily marketable if 
he reduced it to 1,500 words. Of course, he 
was furious and will send around the story to 
magazines. After it has been refused by all 
of them he will condense it to 1,500 words and 
bring it back to me. 

“ And how he will criticise the tastes of the 
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magazine Readers which compel him to con- 
dense his story. He will say that he is not 
allowed to put in character, observation, wit, 
or anything but the skeleton of his plot. 

“That is unfortunately true, so far as the 
beginner is concerned. In his case the editors 
want a story quickly told. After he has 
acquired a reputation it may be possible for 
him to digress from the facts of his plot.”— 
New York Sun. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





THe DeveLopMgENT OF THE Drama. By Brander Matthews. 
351 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1903. 

For the first time in a single volume, Pro- 
fessor Matthews tells in “ The Development 
of the Drama” the story of the slow evolution 
of the drama from its rude beginnings down 
through the ages to the pictorial complexity of 
the present day. His desire has been to bring 
out the essential unity of the history of the 
drama, and to make plain the principles under- 
lying the art of the stage. “ These drama- 
turgic principles,” he says, “are not mere 
rules laid down by theoretical critics, who 
have rarely any acquaintance with the actual 
theater; they are laws, inherent in the nature 
of the art itself, standing eternal, as immiti- 
gable to-day as when Sophocles was alive, 
or Shakspere, or Moliére.... To M. Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére — who profited, perhaps, by a 
hint of Hegel’s— we owe the clearest state- 
ment of one important law only dimly per- 
ceived by earlier critics. He declares that 
the drama differs from the other forms of 
literature in that it must always deal with 
some exertion of the human will. Ifa play is 
really to interest us,it must presenta struggle; 
its chief character must desire something, 
striving for it with all the forces of his being. 
..+ He may be thwarted by some over- 
powering antagonist, or may be betrayed by 
some internal weakness of his own soul; but 
the strength of the play and its interest to the 
spectator will lie in the balance of the con- 
tending forces.... And here we may per- 
ceive a reason why the modern novel of char- 
acter-analysis can very seldom be dramatized 
successfully.” Professor Matthews also lays 
stress on the contention of the late Francisque 
Sarcey, who “ maintained that every subject 
for a play, every theme, every plot, contained 
certain possible scenes which the playwright 
was bound to present on the stage. These he 
called the scdnes a faire, the scenes which had 
to be done, which could not be shirked. but 
must be shown in action.” “M. Brunetiére’s 


law,” says Professor Matthews, “helps us to 
perceive the necessary subject-matter of the 
drama; and M. Sarcey’s suggestion calls our 
attention to the necessary presentation of the 
acutest moments of the struggle before our 
eyes. The drama has other laws also, due to 
the fact that it is an art; it has its conventions, 
by which alone it is allowed to differ 1rom 
nature.’ Some of these conventions are essen- 
tial, and therefore eternal. ‘It is a condition 
precedent to any enjoyment of a play that the 
fourth wall of every room shall be removed, so 
that we can see what is going on, also that 
the actors shall keep their faces turned tuward 
us, and that they shall raise their voices so 
that we can hear what they have to say.” The 
dramatist must present his theme void of all 
the accessories that would encumber it in real 
life, showing us only the vital episode, and 
ordering his plot so that everything is clear 
before our eyes, and he must be brief: the 
speech of every character must be stripped of 
the tautology, of the digressions, of the irrele- 
vancies which dilute every-day conversation. 
These things are essential and we find them 
alike in the ancient drama and in the modern. 

The dramatist, as he composes, must always 
bear in mind the players, the playhouse, and 
the play-goers. He must also conform always 
to the taste of those to whom he is appealing. 
He mav seek to improve that taste, to elevate 
it and purify it, but he cannot ignore it. If he 
fails to consider it, his play will fail also. 
And he must not expect too much of his 
audience. An old London stage-manager once 
said: “If you want the British public to 
understand anything, you must tell them you 
are going to do it, next you must tell them 
you are doing it, and at last you must tell 
them you have done it —and then, confound 
‘em, perhaps they'll understand you!” 

Having discussed briefly the art of the 
dramatist, Professor Matthews considers the 
development of the drama. “If only we could 
behold all the links,” he says, “we should be 
able to trace an unbroken chain from the 
crudest mythological pantomime of primitive 
man down to the severest problem-play of the 
stern Scandinavian whose example has been 
so stimulating to the modern stage.” First 
taking up Greek tragedy, he notes that it is 
from religious exercises, set off always with 
music and often with dancing, that the drama 
has evolved itself in almost every literature — 
in Chinese, for example, and again in Sanskrit. 
Then he shows how Greek tragedy began in 
the Dionysiac commemorations with the dithy- 
ramb, “‘a swinging hymn to Dionysus. sung by 
a chorus of youths, sometimes somewhat under 
the influence of new wine.” He traces its 
development by A&schylus, Sophocles, ard 
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Euripides, the first of wnom introduced the 
secund actor, and the second, the third actor. 
Next he takes up the subject of Greek and Ko- 
man comedy — which “scems to nave sprung 
Inty Deing aC the vintage testival Of tne Green 
Villagers, when all was jovial gaiety and jesung 
license in honor of Vionysus”’—and shows 
how it was developed by Aristophaues, Me- 
nander, Pilautus, and Terence. ‘hen came the 
Middie Ages, and “tor a thousand years and 
more the history of the drama is all darkness 
and vacancy; and we have not a single name 
recorded of any author writing plays to be per- 
formed by actors, in a theater, vetore an audi- 
ence.... Lhe art of acting was a lost art, 
and the theaters themselves fell into ruin.” 
When at last the new drama came into lite, 
the germ ot it was religious, and it was slowly 
elaborated from what was at first only a 
casual accompaniment of public worship. . . . 
Latin was the language ot the church and of 
its liturgy; and it is out of the Latin liturgy 
of the Christian church that the drama of the 
modern European languages has been slowly 
developed. ... There was a steady growth, 
beginning with a single brief scene acted within 
the church, by the priests, in Latin, and almost 
as part of the liturgy, and developing, in the 
course of time, into a sequence of scenes, acted 
by laymen outside the church, in the vernacu- 
lar, and wholly disconnected from the service.” 
Thus the commemoration in the church of the 
chief events in the life of Jesus became in time 
the passion-play, which after it had become a 
mystery, “was found to be too unwieldy for 
presentation in the church itself and too bur- 
densome for the clergy to perform... . At 
first the church was the only body having at 
once the desire and the resources to execute 
so onerous atask. But when the gilds arose 
in time, and when burghers banded together 
and craftsmen combined, it became possible 
for the church to relinquish the control of the 
mysteries to lay organizations.” Then was 
added “the element of humor, of joyous gaiety, 
of vivacious realism, and often indeed of reck- 
less vulgarity.” 

“(Closely allied to the mystery was the 
miracle-play, which may have come into being 
even before the Easter cycle had elaborated 
itself into a passion-play. A sequence of epi- 
sodes taken from Holy Writ we now call a 
mystery; what we now call a miracle-play is a 
sequence taken from the life of some wonder- 
working saint.” The medieval drama had all 
the elements of a vital drama, but in all medie- 
val litetature there is no born playwright; and 
there is no born poet who wrought in dialogue 
and action. 

In time the medieval drama was able to take 
as the central figure of its struggling episodes 


a hero of secular legend, or of romantic narra- 
tive, or even of actual fact. So the chronicle- 
play came into being, “ prepared to be per- 
tormed by professional actors at regular 
intervals, in a building set apart for the pur- 
pose, betore an audience that had paid its way 
in. 

Having thus shown the development of the 
drama to something like its present condition, 
Protessor Matthews in successive chapters 
treats of the drama in Spain, in England, and 
in France, and then in the 18th and the Igth 
centuries. A brief chapter on “The Future 
of the Drama” closes the book, which deserves 
a careful reading by every one who is interested 
in play writing or in the story of the stage. 

W. H. H. 
Tue Criminat Ccrasses; Causes AND Curgs. By D. R, 


Miller, DD. Illustrated. 227 pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. 
Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren Publishing House. 1903. 


Dr. Miller has had official dealings with 
criminals in Ohio for more.than twenty years, 
and in this book he gives the result of his 
observations and experience. Inside oppor- 
tunities have enabled him to gather many 
facts and note many incidents which furnish 
material for interesting and instructive narra- 
tives, and to form opinions regarding crime and 
its prevention obtainable in no other way. 
Everything like sensationalism has been 
avoided in the book, which is of special value 
to students of sociology, psychology, and crim- 
inology. 

Jupcment. By Alice Brown. Illustrated. 195 pp. Cloth, 

$1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1903. 

Alice Brown is making for herself a place 
among the very best American writers, but 
“Judgment ” will not add much to her reputa- 
tion. .It shows less maturity than her other 
recent books, and it reads as if it were an early 
manuscript, the product of apprentice days, 
brought out now to meet the demand that her 
fine work has created. “Judgment” is not 
an uninteresting story, but it is not convincing, 
and the characters do not compel you to belief 
in their reality. The plot turns upon the 
effort to keep from a young girl knowledge of 
wrong-doing by her betrothed before he met 
her, and the behavior of the characters is not 
inspired by that sound common sense that 
must be the basis of all sane fiction. It is 
hard to believe that “Judgment” has been 
written since “ Margaret Warrener.” To one, 
at least, of Miss Brown's ardent admirers the 
story is a distinct disappointment. 

W. 4H. H. 
Tue Fortunes or Firt. By Molly Elliot Seawell. TIllus- 


trated. 239 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1903. 


The publishers have given to “ The Fortunes 
of Fifi’ a most attractive dress. The fancy 
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cover, with its dainty flower design and its 
embossed silver lettering, the colored illustra- 
tions by T. de Thulstrup, and the handsome 
letter-press all delight the eye, and make the 
book seductive. Mlle. Fifi herself, the litule 
leading actress of an obscure theatre in Paris 
in the time of Napoleon, is a lively, inconse- 
quential creature, whose personality possesses 
a certain charm, even though her adventures 
may not appeal to the reason of the reader. 
Her airy absurdities are set against the back- 
ground of a sturdy soldier, favored by Napo- 
leon, who loves Fifi devotedly, and whose 
unselfish devotion wins for him the affection 
of the reader. 

Letrers Home. By William Dean Howells. 299 pp. Cloth, 

$1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1903. 

Perhaps Mr. Howells wanted to disprove the 
modern theory that stories told in the form of 
letters cannot be successiul. At all events, in 
“Letters Home” he has proved the opposite, 
and has given the epistolary novel standing 
among modern literary forms. The book is 
made of letters written from New York by 
people from various places who are thrown 
together there, and in this correspondence an 
interesting love story is worked out. The let- 
ters are written with all the delicate skill that 
has made the author famous, and their variety 
and the consistency of those written by the 
contrasted characters show the power of the 
master workman. The book abounds in those 
delightful touches of human nature that readers 
of Howells always enjoy so much, and every 
now and then you come upon an epigram or a 
phrase so felicitous that you involuntarily store 
it away in memory to enrich your future con- 
versation. The plot of the story is not so 
satisfying as the manner of the telling of it, 
but we have learned not to expect too much in 
the way of plots from Mr. Howells. It is 
enough that the book is a delightful one, with 
a charm that will fascinate all the author’s old 
admirers and win for him innumerable new 
ones. W. H. H. 
Tue Boss. By Alfred Henry Lewis. Illustrated. 409 pp. 

Cloth, $1 50. New York: A. S. Barnes & Company. 1903. 

To read “ The Boss” is to get a liberal edu- 
cation in the tricks of New York politics. It 
is a strong and interesting story of the life- 
history of a typical Tammany chief, showing 
how he rose step by step to power, and inci- 
dentally showing how New York is controlled by 
Tammany, and how the Tammany “ machine ” 
is “oiled” and run. The book does not catch 
the reader’s interest at the beginning, because 
the author's style, in an attempt to present the 
individuality of the uneducated boss telling his 
story with the aid of a newspaper writer, is 
harsh and unnatural, but when the action be- 


gins this trouble ends, and from that time on 
the story wholly absorbs the reader. No one 
who struggles through the first dozen pages of 
the book will like afterward to lay it down un- 
finished. W. H. H. 


A Master Hanp. By Richard Dallas. 257 pp. 
$1.00, net. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1903. 
“A Master Hand” is a detective story, tell- 

ing of the murder of a young bachelor in his 
New York apartment, and pursuing the in- 
vestigation of the crime to a solution of the 
mystery. The author’s style is careless, and 
not infrequently ungrammatical, — as, for in- 
stance, in the clause “at the poor boy whom I 
knew lay on the divan,”’— but his story is 
better than his style, and the reader is held in 
proper suspense until the end is near. The 
book serves a useful purpose in showing the 
danger of depending on what seems conclusive 
circumstantial evidence or formirg judgments 
based on data that are incomplete. It will 
please those who like a lively story. 


Cloth, 


CruistinG AMONG THE CARIBBEES. By Charles Augustus 
Stoddard. Illustrated. Revised and enlarged edition 246 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1903. 

The first edition of Mr. Stoddard’s “* Cruis- 
ing Among the Caribbees,” published in 1895, 
won immediate success, because of its graceful, 
entertaining descriptions of life in the West 
Indies. Mr. Stoddard is not only a skilful 
writer, but he is an experienced traveller and 
a trained observer, and he always puts before 
the reader just the things the reader wants to 
see. This new edition brings his facts up to 
date, and chapters have been added on the de- 
struction of St. Pierre, the Island of Jamaica, 
and our new possession, Porto Rico. The 
book is full of valuable information, and its 
authority is unquestioned. There are also 
many interesting illustrations. 

His Lirtte Worip: Tue Story or Huncu Bapgav. By 
Samuel Merwin. Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball. 201 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1903. 
There is no apology for the rudeness of 

scene. speech, or manner, the existing condi- 

tions, or the results, in the telling of the story 
of Hunch Badeau. The tale is all action and 
conversation from beginning to end, the epi- 
sodes requiring no description or explanation 
of the character of this crude nature’s noble- 
man. John Badeau utterly lacks polish and 
accomplishment, but is of staunch honor and 
has a will of iron. His diffidence and self- 
effacement in his love affair are a fine foil for 
his courage and determination on the water. 

He comes of the old type of skipper who rules 

an unquestioned master on board his ship. and 

does not hesitate to thrash his subordinate 
soundly with one hand, for cowardice and in- 
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temperance, while with the other he feeds the 

needy family and pays its debts. The tale is 

soon toil in type clear and bold, and the tell- 
ing is helped not a little by the illustrations, 
which though few in number, are an attractive 

feature. C. M. H. 

Yue Hermet. By Charles Clark Munn. Illustrated. 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1903. 
Readers who enjoy the types of character 

pictured in “Pocket Island” and “Uncle 

Terry” will welcome “The Hermit” by the 

same author. Mr. Munn’s new book has to 

deal with life in the vast wilderness of the 

Maine forest, alternating with the incidents of 

agossipy town. Itruns along without great ad- 

venture, smoothly and pleasantly, with touches 
of the pathos and humor common to characters 
of simple, domestic village life. The plot is of 
less consequence than the rich enthusiasm and 
good descriptions of out-door life, untrammeled 
and free. There is a genuineness in the love 
of hunting and fishing as here pictured, and of 
the wildness of camp-life, where one is soothed 
by the resinous fragrance of the evergreen, 
and the vigor of mountain air. The trend of 
the story is simple and wholesome, and the 
book is rightly dedicated to devotees of camp 

life. C. M. H. 

A CALENDAR oF JoHN Pavut JongS MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
Lisprary oF ConGress. Compiled under the direction of 
Charles Henry Lincoln, Ph. D. 316 pp. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1903. 

A List oF LInCOLNIANA IN THE LIBRARY OF ConGREsS. By 
George Thomas Ritchie. 75 pp. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1903. 

A List or Books on MercanTiL_e Marine Sussipies. Com- 
piled under the direction of A. P. C. Griffin. Second edition, 
with additions. 100 pp. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1903. 

To the valuable series of bibliographies 
being issued by the Library of Congress three 
important additions have been made. The 
calendar of John Paul Jones manuscripts sum- 
marizes the manuscripts that are catalogued, 
and will be invaluable to historians and to 
others interested in the admiral’s career. The 
list of Lincolniana catalogues the Lincoln 
manuscripts in two parts, one devoted to Lin- 
coln’s own writings and the other to writings 
regarding him. The list of books on Mercan- 
tile Marine Subsidies includes also references 
to periodicals, and this second edition contains 
much new material. 


By Mabel Earle. Illustrated. 268 pp. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Company. 
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New Fortunes. 
Cloth, $1.25, net. 
1903. 

That taking good care of a brother is worth 
the effort is well shown in Mabel Earle’s 
spirited story, “ New Fortunes: How Molly 
and Her Brothers Came to Boulder Gulch.” 
The love features of the plot are the beautiful 
affection of two brothers for their younger 
sister, and her equal devotion to both the 


steadfast and the wayward one. Molly is a 
clear-minded cheery girl, a natural housekeeper, 
and the brave courage of the sister whose faith 
in her wayward brother never wavers is a 
beautiful illustration of the possibilities of the 
good which may be accomplished quietly in 
the home, even though it be but a rude cabin 
in the mining district of the far, far West. 
C. M. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 

RECOLLECTIONS, PersoNAL AND Literary. By Richard 
Henry Stoddard. Edited by Ripley Hitchcock. Illustrated. 
333 pp- Cloth, $1.50, net. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 1903. 

A CanpDLe or UNDERSTANDING. By Elizabeth Bisland. 306 
pp- Cloth, $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1903. 

Tue Star Dreamer. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 375 
pp Cloth, $1.50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 1903+ 

Tue Earcy History ofr THE Maumee VALLEY. 
Gunckel. Illustrated. 101 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
J. E. Gunckel. 1902. 

Hatr-a-Dozen Housekeepers. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Illustrated. 162 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Company. 1903. 

Tennessee Topp. By G. W. Ogden. 344 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
New York. A.S. Barnes & Co. 1903. 

Tue Crrcce in THE Square. By Baldwin Sears. 396 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 1903. 

WituHin THE Pats. By Michael Davitt. 300 pp. Cloth, 
$1.20, net. New York: A S. Barnes& Co. 1903. 

Tue Man Witnout a Country. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Printed in the easy reporting style of Benn Pitman phonog- 
raphy. 29 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Cincinnati: The Phono- 
graphic Institute Company. 1903. 

Docs or Att Nations. By Conrad J. Miller. Illustrated. 
243 pp- Cloth, $1.50. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publish- 
ing Company. 1903. 

One For Many. Confessions of a Young Girl. By “ Vera.”’ 
191 pp. Cloth, 25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Pub- 
lishing Company. 1903. 

Breakers AHEAD, OR WHITHER ARE We Drirtinc? By 
James R. Griffing. 116 pp. Paper,25 cents. New York: 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 1903. 

Tue Soctasce Guost. By Olive Harper. Illustrated. 235 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: J.S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company. 1903. 

Mr. CLAGHORN’s DAUGHTER. 
Cleth, $1.00. New York: 
pany. 1903. 


By John E. 
Toledo: 


By Hilary Trent. 277 pp. 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


( The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ]} 


THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERICAN FamiLy. 
Illustrated. Century (38 c.) for November. 

AmeriIcAN Epicrams. Brander Matthews. 
Magazine (38 c.) for November. 

* Juventce Literature (So-caLLep).” 
True. Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 


Harfer’s 


John Preston 
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Watt WuitMan as AN Epitor. Charles M. Skinner. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

THe Proptem oF THE AMERICAN HIsTORIAN. 
Garrott Brown. Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

Journautsm. Sir Leslie Stephen. A/d/antic (38c.) for 
November. 

Avowats. Being the Third of a New Series of ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Young Man.’’ George Moore. Lippincott’s Magazine 
(28 c. ) for November. 

A Postscript ON RUSKIN., 
Review (53 c.) for November. 

Tue Vice or Reapinc. Edith Wharton. 
Review (53 c. ) for October. 

Tue Nation’s Print SHop AND Its Metuops. Iilus- 
trated. J. D. Whelpley. American Review of Reviews 
(28 c.) for November. 

Tue OLp Corner Booxk-STore. 
mark of Boston, and the men who met there. 
New England Magazine (28 c.) for November. 

Or THe Genuine Text OF SHAKESPEARE. 
National Review (78 c.) for October. 

LireRaTuRE: THe MAKING AND R&-MAKING OF NATIONS. 
Herbert W. Horwill. Forum (53 c.) for October-December. 

Two Estimates oF BrowninG. (Robert Browning, by G. 
K. Chesterton; The Poetry of Robert Browning, by Stopford 
A. Brooke.) W. P. Trent. Forum (53 c.) for October- 
December. 

Some REMARKS ON THE STupDy OF ENGLISH Versg&. Henry 
van Dyke. Atlantic (38 c.) for October. 

Some Earty Impressions.—II. Sir Leslie Stephen. A?- 
lantic ( 38 c. ) for October. 

Henry Warp Begcuer. Lyman Abbott. Atlantic (38 c.) 
for October. : 

Tue AmericaAN Man oF Letrers. Horace E. Scudder: 
Booklovers Magazine (28 c.) for October. 

Dua Personacity In Literature. Albert Elmer Han- 
cock. Booklovers Magazine (28 c.) for October. 

Tue SoutH in AMERICAN Letters. George Edward Wood- 
berry. Harper's Monthly (38 c.) for October. 
LITERARY PoRTRAITS FROM THE SIXTIES. 

thy. Harper's Monthly (38 c.) for October. 

“Lappy ’”’ ( Henry Labouchére ). Illustrated. T. P. O’Con- 
nor. Everybody's Magazine (13 c.) for October. 

An ILLUSTRATOR OF WILD ANIMAL LiFk (Arthur Fleming). 
With portrait. A/etrofolitan ( 18 c.) for October. 

AvowaLs. Being the Second of a New Series of “‘ Confes- 
sions of a Young Man.’’ George Moore. Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine (28 c.) for October. 

CuarRves Reape’s Novets. Walter Frewen Lord. Re- 
printed from the Nineteenth Century and After in the Eclectic 
(28 c.) for October. 

Tue Goncourt Acapemy. J.H. Rosny. Reprinted from 
the Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic (28 c.) for October. 

PeRSONAL ADVERTISING IN LITERATURE. Michael White. 
Reader (28 c.) for October. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN INTERVIEWER.—VI. 
for October. 

Men or Letrers at Cotumsia. With portraits of George 
E. Woodberry, W. P. Trent, Brander Matthews, Curtis Hidden 
Page, Harry Thurston Peck, and Frank Dempster Sherman. 
George S. Hellman. Critic (28 c. ) for October. 

Witiram Ernest HeEnLey: Some Mrmorigs AND IMPREs- 
sions. Sidney Low. Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine 
in the Living Age (18 c.) for October 17. 


William 


Vernon Lee. North American 


North American 


The famous literary land- 
Illustrated. 


Judge Webb. 


Justin McCar- 


Reader (28 c.) 


In THE Bret Harte Country. Winifred Black. Reader 
(28 c. ) for October. 
Bauzac’s SHort STor!gs. 
(28 c.) for October. 
EMERSON THE MAN. 
(28 c.) for October. 
Totstoy’s MARRIAGE AND Famity LiFs. 
Edward A. Steiner. Outlook (13 c.) for October 3. 
A Few OspservATIONS ON MODERN TRAGEDY. Jane H. 
Findlater. Reprinted from the National Review in the Living 
Age (18 c.) for October 17. 
WALTER Pater. Edward Hutton. Reprinted from the 
Monthly Review.in the Living Age (18 c.) for October 24. 


Ferdinand Brunetiére. Critic 
R. Heber Newton, D.D. Avena 


Illustrated. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





An authorized life of John Fiske has been 
prepared from his remaining papers, letters, 
and documents, and will be brought out anony- 
mously in two volumes by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A biography of Zola, the work of Ernest 
Alfred Vizetelly, translator of his novels, is to 
be published this month by John Lane. It will 
be fully illustrated, with facsimiles of letters, 
etc., and will contain bibliography and index. 


The authorized biography of the late Dean 
Farrar is in preparation by his son, Dr. R. A. 
Farrar, and will be completed and published in 
the early spring. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
are the American publishers. 


Mrs. Perugini is writing a life of her father, 
Charles Dickens, with the assistance of her 
brother, Henry Fielding Dickens. The Dick. 
ens family were by no means satisfied with 
Forster’s monumental work, by which its au- 
thor gained £12,000. 


The correct way to pronounce the name of 
Maeterlinck, the Belgian author and dramatist, 
is as if it were spelled Mahterlink, not May- 
terlink, or Meterlink, as it is variously called. 
The French pronounce it Mayterlink because 
the sound of ae in French is a, but in Belgian 
French the ae is pronounced aA. 


The engagement is announced of Israel 
Zangwill and Edith, daughter of Professor W. 
E. Ayrton. Miss Ayrton is the author of a 
number of short stories. 

Schedules in the assignment of the New 
Amsterdam Book Company, New York, show 
liabilities $17,117 and actual assets $16,941. 
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Emerson Hough of Chicago, known for 
nearly twenty years over the signature of “E. 
Hough ” asa writer on sporting topics, and the 
author of “ The Mississippi Bubble” and other 
books, has taken an interest in Field and 
Siream (New York), and will assume editorial 
charge January I. 


The Popular Magazine (New York), a 
monthly “for boys and old boys,” makes its 
first appearance with the November number. 
It is published by Street & Smith. 


The Zwentieth Century, Home (New York) 
is anew magazine published by John Brisben 
Walker, editor and publisher of the Cosmopo/7- 
tan, and begun with the November number. 


American Motherhood is a new magazine to 
appear in Boston this month. Mrs. E. M. H, 
Merrill is the editor, and Mary Wood Allen, 
M.D., is associate editor. 


Motor is the name of a new monthly pub- 
lished in New York by William R. Hearst, and 
devoted to automobiling and kindred subjects. 


Force is the name of a new St. Louis maga- 
zine, which is devoted to the maintenance of 
health, physical perfection, recreation, and 
gentlemanly sport. John C. Myers is the editor. 

National Progress, the new Chicago maga- 
zine, is owned by W. R. Hearst. 

Wayside Tales will hereafter be published 
by the Sampson-Hodges Company, of Chicago. 

Conkey’s Home Fournal has been combined 
with the Woman's Magazine, of St. Louis. 


Christendom andthe World To-day (Chi 
cago) have been consolidated under the title, 
the World To-day in Christendom. Professor 
Shailer Mathews is the editor. 


The Frunde, the Paris woman's daily, writ- 
ten and published altogether by women, after 
seven years’ existence fighting for the rights 
of “feminisme” has ceased publication. 


Munsey’s Magazine offers $100 in prizes for 
the three best topical poems, treating some 
subject of current interest in a humorous or 
satirical way. For the best poem $50 will be 
paid, for the second best, $30, and for the 
third best, $20. The contest will close De. 
cember 15. Any poems, not prize winners, 
worthy of publication, will be purchased. 


The publishers of the Booklovers Magazine 
(Philadelphia) want good short stories, of 
from 8,000 to 10,000 words. They will print 
one story each month, and will pay from $200 
to $500 for accepted manuscripts. 

The National Magazine (Boston) wants 
photographs suitable for cover designs and 
frontispieces; out-of-door scenes will receive 
preference. 


The Patriotic Review ( Boston ) offers a ten 
dollar gold piece for the best 500-word article 
on “The Army Canteen,” for or against the 
canteen. The contest will close January 1. 

The Pittsburg Gazette offers two prizes of 
$25 each for the best articles on household 
management. 


Recent Old South Leaflets consist of re- 
prints of the Massachusetts senate document 
relating to Samuel Hoar’s expulsion from 
Charleston in 1844, and of an extract from 
President Dwight’s travels in New England, 
entitled, “ Boston at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

Edith Elmer Wood’s story, “The Object 
Lesson,” in the October Century, is a sequel to 
her longer story, ‘ Martha Ellen at the Chi- 
cago Exposition,” which appeared in the same 
magazine about two and a half years ago. 

The subjects of poetry and epigrams are 
discussed at length in the Editor’s Easy Chair 
and the Editor’s Study of the November 
Harper's. 

William Westall died in London September 
9, aged sixty-nine. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd died at Winnetka, 
Ill., September 28, aged fifty-six. 

Gen. Bradley T. Johnson died at Rock 
Castle, Virginia, October 5, aged seventy-four. 

Rev. Edward A. Rand died at Watertown, 
Mass., October 5, aged sixty-six. 

Colonel Richard Henry Savage died in New 
York October 11, aged fifty-seven. 

Dr. Marcus M. Jastrow died in Philadelphia 
October 13, aged seventy-four. 

Rt. Hon. William Edward Hartpole Lecky 
died in Dublin October 23, aged sixty-five. 

Albert Dresden Vandam died in London 
October 26, aged sixty. 





